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punitive interaction among family members, fostering more adequate problem solving, and setting clearer rules governing behavior within and outside the family.
In a rare experimental test of this approach, 99 families were randomly assigned either to a social learning approach or to control groups, which included a client-centered family approach, a psychodynamically oriented family treatment, and no treatment (Alexander and Parsons 1973). When the comparison of outcomes was on recidivism rates, as measured by juvenile court appearances, only the social learning approach was superior (26 percent recidivism) to no treatment controls (50 percent recidivism) between 6 and 18 months after treatment. Moreover, measures of family interaction after treatment showed changes in communication patterns in the expected direction only in the social learning group.
Similar effects for a family approach combined with work with schools to enhance social and academic performance have been reported by Patterson and his colleagues, both in uncontrolled and in small-scale controlled studies (Patterson 1974). In addition, these workers found that siblings of delinquent youths also showed improvement, even though therapy had not been directed toward them, a major potential advantage of a family-based intervention procedure (Arnold et al. 1975). Perhaps as important as the therapeutic applications has been the development by Patterson's group of an objective system of measurement of interpersonal and problem behavior within the family, opening the way for detailed process analyses of the effects of various interventions.
In work with institutionalized delinquents, Wolf and his colleagues have developed community-based family-style group homes and have shown that prosocial behavior can be developed, and academic performance enhanced, through the use of a carefully programmed reinforcing environment (Phillips 1968, Phillips et al. 1971). Moreover, these workers have carefully tested the effectiveness of many elements of the program in short-term controlled experiments (Bailey et al. 1970, Liberman et al. 1975). At present, however, no controlled studies of the effect of this program upon recidivism have appeared.
A research program implementing and testing the principles of social learning theory would seem to be most appropriately targeted at youthful offenders, particularly those from a relatively secure economic and social environment, whether living within the family or in community-based family-style homes, since such populations offer the greatest chance of success in initiating, generalizing, and maintaining behavior change. Such research needs to be aimed at discovering critical, causal differences in family interaction between delinquent and nondelinquent families, so that therapeutic interventions can be more precisely applied. designed conjointly.
